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MUSIC MOODS IN PASTEL AND CHARCOAL 



Beauty and its all-absorbing, fundamental experiences and 
expressions are surely essential to a well rounded life. Acknowl- 
edgment of this truth leads to the conviction that into the lives of 
children while they are growing should be poured a great store of 
opportunities for varied aesthetic experiences. Especially is it 
important to open the way for such experiences before the more 
formal technical work has crystallized into a habit, before it becomes 
next to impossible for the children to forget for a moment the 
conventional expression of an acquired technique. 

When this basic experience is not provided early in children's 
training, a superficial type of thought often becomes their fixed 
habit. In such cases honest expression of individual mood never 
becomes articulate; consequently the child's actual expression loses 
power and beauty by submission to commonplace standards. Insin- 
cerity is encouraged, and the child's development of power of obser- 
vation, perception, and expression is limited. If aesthetic experience 
is presented so that the children are quite free and all are interested, 
they will have no fear of seeming strange and they will feel that it 
is desirable and that it is a privilege to express their deepest feelings. 

This belief, and the privilege of freedom in planning my course 
of study and of adapting it to the needs of each and every one, 
gave me the idea of presenting to my high school classes the follow- 
ing experience. A class of twenty high school boys and girls, with 
some appreciation and skill in drawing and painting, were invited to 
hear some beautiful music. I had consulted the Music Department 
and had listened to many piano compositions before selecting what 
seemed to me the most stirring and suggestive of all the subjects 
offered — one with a theme or pattern which might awaken the 
imagination and give the children a vision. I put paper and colored 
chalk within reach of the pupils, and told them that they might 
draw, if they felt like it, after listening to the music, but I especially 
emphasized the fact that they need not do this unless they desired to. 
They were to listen with a sense of leisure and with all possible joy, 
and to feel entirely free. 
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This group of pupils had studied design for one year and had 
been given opportunities during that time to experiment freely both 
in making original variations with assigned subjects and in working 
out their own ideas. They also knew something of the science and 
symbols of color. They were told that it was as natural a process 
to convey one's impression of a beautiful, harmonious sound as to 
convey one's impression of any beautiful material thing, such as a 
flower, a face, or a landscape. 

Claude Bragdon says in his Architecture and Democracy that 
there is a great difference between music and color as art mediums : 
that music is a "seeking,'' while color is a "finding" ; that one finds 
a prolonged musical note intolerable, because the ear demands change 
and variation; while on the other hand, because the eye calls for 
repose, one can enjoy a clear blue sky all day and every day. Not- 
withstanding these contrasting forms of experience derived from 
the two mediums music and color, there is a certain unity in their 
emotional appeal. It is possible to give some expression of the 
effect of one in terms of the other. This process is valuable to those 
who have made a study of it and who use it or guide it with wisdom. 

The musical impressions worked out by these pupils were put 
on a screen in the art room and left there several days, for enjoy- 
ment, but not for criticism. They were so varied that there was 
little temptation to make critical comparisons. I often heard remarks 
like the following : "L. felt entirely different from C. Just look at 
her heavy, rich coloring, while his is quiet, in purples and blues." 
These simple, direct mood drawings are very interesting in color 
and composition, and many of them possess real beauty. They are 
precious in a very particular way, for they reveal unrealized quali- 
ties and powers in each child. Moreover, after such an experi- 
ence, pupils invariably express themselves more freely; they seem 
to have lost fear and restraining self-consciousness ; even the most 
sensitive ones gain confidence. The opportunity to express music 
moods in color should, however, not be permitted often — possibly 
only two or three times a year. After the first time it seems better 
to wait until the pupils ask for another opportunity. The experi- 
ence gives such keen pleasure that this request is almost sure to 
come. 

I have found that this kind of experience possesses certain def- 
inite values in art education. It calls forth a true expression of each 
child's individuality and mood. It helps to cultivate discrimination. 
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taste, and appreciation of the different kinds of art. It marks a 
beginning of a feeling for the beautiful in its essence, whether it 
be expressed in abstract design or in the representation of natural, 
familiar forms. And it never fails to teach that art is the expression 

of self through form or color or other medium, rather than merely 

a reproduction of nature or life. 




SAINT SAENS — PRELUDE TO CONCERTO IN G MINOR 
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BACH — ALLEGRO FROM TOCCATO IN G 
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BEETHOVEN — THEME AND VARIATION 1/ SONATA IN A FLAT 
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SCHUMANN — SECOND ROMANCE 
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LISZT — CONCERT ETUDE IN D FLAT 



